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GROUP OF DEER IN CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
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Board of Game Commissioners 
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South Office Building, Harrisburg, 
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Drawings by George Gray 


NOTE 


Persons desiring to subscribe to the GAME News 
should address their requests direct to the Editor. 
Fees must be submitted either by check or money 
order made payable to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Cash or stamps will not be accepted. 


REMEMBER ALSO that the future success of the 
News depends to a large degree upon the number of 
contributions furnished by its readers. Material 
should be submitted not later than the 20th of each 
month. YOUR contributions will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL EXHIBIT 


Pennsylvania is the Keystone State of American industry. 
Second in population among the states of the Union, it is withal 
at the very forefront where conservation is concerned. With 
approximately two million acres of State owned lands—tar flung 
recreational areas—-it has its teeming millions of city dwellers. 
It holds undisputed leadership where game and wild life is 
concerned. How best to bring to the knowledge of the masses, 
and particularly the younger generation of urban dwellers, a 
first hand knowledge of nature’s program has been a problem. 

The environmental education exhibit of wild birds and ani- 
mals of this Commonwealth, staged by the State Game Commis- 
sion during January and February, is designed to bring to the 
school children and all lovers of nature of the metropolitan 
areas intimate glimpses of wild life, and under as nearly natural 
conditions as limited space and confinement will permit. Erie, 
Harr‘sburg, Philadelphia, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Johnstown, Clearfield, Oil City, and Williamsport are 
cities participating in the program. 

Through the cooperation of local sponsoring sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations, the exhibits are adequately housed and no admis- 
sion fee is charged. The large and rather unique environmental 
settings, when running water and ponds are provided for the 
beaver and ducks, miniature corn fields and natural cover for 
quail and pheasants, and suitable surroundings for all other ex- 
hibits, appeal alike to both young and old. In addition to the 
larger groups, smaller but equally interesting exhibits of bear 
cubs, wild cats, red and gray foxes, raccoons, porcupines, gray 
and black squirrels, opossums, and other animals are on display. 
Other special exhibits of mounted specimens, furs, antlers, etc., 
add to the charm of the display. Lectures on wild life, the work 
of the Game Commission, and related subjects, illustrated with 
appropriate moving pictures, are given during the four day visi- 
tation in each city. Attendants are always at hand to answer 
questions and give information to the visiting throngs. 

This program of the Game Commission has been most en- 
thusiastically received where already shown. Attendance has 
run into many thousands daily. A greatly increased interest 
in wild life and more enlightened knowledge of the great out- 
of-doors is inevitable. Indeed, many children of school age are 
seeing for the first time wild animals outside of story books. 
Living specimens of many of the varieties shown have previously 
never been seen by a large percentage of the adult attendance. 
This educational program cannot be other than productive of a 
better understanding and greater love for our Commonwealth. 


BACK YOUR GAME PROTECTOR 


As has been forcibly presented by a recent number of a prom- 
inent sportsmen’s magazine, the game protector has an even more 
difficult position than the city policeman. 

The sympathy of the great mass of citizens backs up the 
policeman,—in spite of the few abnormal minds who see the 
criminal as a hero, and the policeman who arrests him as a big 
brutal oppressor. But, unfortunately, a large section of the 
general public—as well as the game law violator—feel that 
“the game laws are elastic and not particularly serious and 
that there is no moral offence in breaking them,” and their 








sympathy all goes to the man who is apprehended and punished 
for killing game illegally, 

But the cold fact is that killing game or fish against the law 
is just plain stealing, and deserves no whit more sympathy than 
any other plain stealing. Fish and game stocking and protection 
is paid for by the sportsmen, without a fraction of a cent from 
taxes, and they belong to the citizens of the state as a whole, 
and no man on earth has the slightest moral or legal right to 
them except under the conditions made by the state in zranting 
the individual permission to take them. 

The game protector is named exactly right: he is there not 
only to protect the game, but to protect your rights as a citizen 
of the state, and he deserves just as much backing of public 
sentiment as the policeman or the sheriff or any other officer 
of the state,—he represents the majesty of the state and the 
welfare of its citizens exactly as much as these other officers. 


SWAT THE VERMIN 

Where game is most plentiful, there also will predators be 
found in greatest numbers. Fox or hawk, wildcat or owl, weasel 
or any type of vermin, each will take up its abode where the 
daily toll may be levied with least exertion. The seasoned trap- 
per operates where game is abundant, knowing that ‘‘where the 
feast is spread, guests—though unbidden————will not be want- 
ing.”’ 

Control of predators is absolutely necessary at all times if 
successful game management is the object. Since good trapping 
goes hand in hand with a general increase in wild life of both 
game and non-game species, a very substantial source of income 
is open to farmer boys, unemployed sportsmen, and trappers of 
whatever ilk in Pennsylvania. While the price of furs is low, 
thereby somewhat discouraging the purely fur trapper, yet the 
bounties on vermin species have not been affected by depression. 

If you, Mr. ‘‘Average Sportsman,” of ‘“‘Any County,” think 
that the predators are not held in proper check in your locality, 
why not “do your bit” by personally accepting the responsibility 
of accounting for a quota of vermin. Every weasel or other game 
enemy killed means many valuable birds or animals saved. An 
acclimated animal saved is worth more than a transported ani- 
mal restocked. If desirable, why not make an organized effort 
through your club, to conserve the present game population 
through vermin control, rather than perhaps find it necessary 
later on to restock because of vermin depredations. Such vermin 
control programs are being put on in various parts of the State, 
and are productive of far-reaching benefits. 

With the exception of the person under sixteen years of age, 
it is necessary that all trappers display the current hunter’s 
license tag and carry the accompanying license form. All traps 
must have metallic tags attached, bearing the name and address 
of the owner, and must be visited at least once every thirty- 
six hours. 

The Bureau of Predatory Animals of the Game Commission is 
prepared to furnish expert trapping instructions in the most up- 
to-date methods, as well as pertinent information in bulletin 
form. Let your slogan be ‘‘Less Vermin and More Game.”’ 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 

7,246.3 acres of land were conveyed to 
the Commonwealth for the use of the 
Game Commission and the sportsmen of 
the State since the last issue of the 
Game News, bringing the total acreage 
of State Game Lands to 338,348 acres. 
The tracts recently conveyed are: 


Lycoming County 


The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Com- 
pany conveyed 5,166.4 acres in Pine 
Township, which have been designated 
State Game Lands No. 75. Approximately 
10,400 acres additional in that section are 
under contract for purchase, and when 
conveyed will make a very fine large area 
of game lands for hunting and refuge 
purposes. They lie on both sides of Little 
Pine Creek and around the town of Eng- 
lish Center. 

Bedford County 

Four tracts aggregating 932 acres were 
conveyed by Robert, Frank and John 
Cottle, Charles S. Detwiler, John G. 
Koontz and James N. Smith. These 
tracts became part of State Game Lands 
No. 73 in South Woodbury and Hopewell 
Townships, and lie just south of Loysburg 
Gap on Tussey Mountain. Other adjoin- 
ing tracts are under contract for purchase. 


Fulton County 

Two tracts comprising 664.7 acres were 
conveyed by Scott A. Smith and the North- 
craft Hunting Lodge, adjoining State 
Game Lands No, 49 in Fulton and Bed- 
ford Counties on Rays Hill and Negro 
Mountains. This block of land now com- 
prises 2,989.8 acres. 

Venango County 

The Sancrik Lumber Company con- 
veyed several tracts aggregating 483.2 
acres adjoining State Game Lands No. 39. 
These lands are in Mineral, Victory and 
Irwin Townships, and now comprise 6,988 
acres. 

Offers aggregating 36,476 acres, with 
a valuation of $150,000.00, were pre- 
sented to the Board at their meeting Jan- 
uary 5, 1933. As there was some ques- 
tion as to the amount of money available 
for the purchase of lands at that time the 
Board decided to postpone action on all 
offers until their next meeting. 

_At this writing approximately 98,000 
acres are under contract for purchase. 


‘NEWS FROM THE 





THE GAME COMMISSION 
IS 38 YEARS OLD 
THIS YEAR 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE OFFICIALS VISIT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Game officials of Pennsylvania were 
honored during the week of January 16th 
by a visit from the Honorable John H. 
Finley, Commissioner of Fisheries and 
Game of New Hampshire, and his assist- 
ant, Mr. R. S. Hunt. They made a 
thorough study of the work of the Game 
and Fish Commissions of this State with 
the idea of possibly inaugurating or at 
least recommending certain changes in 
wild life conservation in New Hampshire. 

They visited State Game Refuge No. 27, 
near Pine Grove Furnace, Cumberland 
County, in company with Mr. James N. 
Morton, to see at first-hand an example of 
Pennsylvania’s system of game refuges 
and public hunting grounds. Refuge 
Keeper J. R. Spahr gave the visitors a 
resume and examples of his work and told 
them of the condition of game in that 
section. 

They also inspected the State’s activi- 
ties in the propagation of ringnecked 
pheasants, bob-white quail, and rabbits at 
the John §S. Fisher State Game Farm in 
Montgomery County. 

They expressed themselves as. very 
much impressed with Pennsylvania's sys- 
tem, and intimated that a similar system 
would be recommended for New Hamp- 
shire in order to improve hunting condi- 
tions there. 

They also visited various fish hatcher- 
ies, conducted by the Honorable C. R. 
Buller, Department of Fish Commission- 
ers of Pennsylvania. 
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“THE VANISHING TROUT” 


From the pen of Dr. Charles Lose, 
of Montoursville, comes a_ book, 
“The Vanishing Trout.” It is a 
great literary contribution to Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoors. 

Dr. Lose is a real conservationist, 
a fine scholar, and a true philoso- 
pher. When he speaks before an 
audience, he inspires his listeners 
with everything he says; and 
throughout his book, there is a fas- 
cination in all he writes that makes 
it a real gem because it sparkles with 
a wealth of wit and information, 
and all of it in the language which 
is Dr. Charles Lose. 

Adolf Muller, President, 
Board of Game Commissioners. 











MUCH GAME LEFT OVER 
Reports to the Game Commission show 
that a generous supply of game birds and 
animals, including quail, wild turkeys and 
rabbits, are left from the hunting season 
just closed, which should furnish splendid 
breeding stock for this year. 
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Game Commission. 


Quail Display of Environmental Exhibit 
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IN THE WOODS IN MARCH 


During the early days of March, when 
few out of doors activities are open to 
one who is inclined to leave the family 
hearth, ‘‘what to do’’ is sometimes quite 
a problem, To the person with the col- 
lector instinct, who lives in proximity to 
deer country, this problem may be solved 
in very satisfactory manner. 


At the time when deer normally shed 
their antlers, during January and Feb- 
ruary, the snow usually lies deepest on 
the winter range. If conditions are ex- 
treme, deer often “‘yard up” in protected 
spots, often on level ground and near a 
stream, but usually in thickets of laurel 
and rhodendron, or clumps of p'ne. Here 
food may be secured with least trouble, 
and in the numerous trips from food to 
bedding ground the restricted area of the 
“yard’’ is trampled flat in many places. 


Whether or not the deer have yarded, 
a careful search through the open spaces, 
along paths, and under the pines, is apt 
to be productive of some fine specimens 
of antlers. If a thin layer of snow covers 
the ground, so much the better, as the 


. horns may be more readily seen against 


the white background. If no snow is 
present, the forest floor has been packed 
down by the previous snows and rains so 
that the antler may be seen, usually raised 





several inches above the surrounding 
debris. Sometimes it is the points which 
first arrest the attention, sometimes the 
curved beams, and again it may be the 
coloration. 


A single antler only may be located, 
possibly where it was rubbed off near 
the base of a tree. It is always well to 
examine closely the immediate neighbor- 
hnod, as often the other antler may be 
found within a short distance. Quite 
often specimens of unusual size and num- 
ber of points may be found, as the old 
and “‘educated’”’ buck may escape the fate 
of his less sophisticated brethren for sev- 
eral years, but he must necessarily leave 
his headgear at the place of shedding. 
Many sportsmen make annual trips in 
search of these mementos of the wild, and 
accumulate quite sizeable and interesting 
collections of antlers, in which they justly 
take much pride. 


If the program calls for a few days 
in camp, part of the time may be utilized 
perhaps profitably in trapping of vermin. 
A supply of food for the furred and feath- 
ered neighbors should be included in the 
camp lst. It will be particularly appre- 
ciated at this time of year, when natural 
supplies are about exhausted, 
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NEW SYSTEM FOR GAME FARMS 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission is 
installing incubators and brooding equip- 
ment at the Fisher State Game Farm for 
the propagation of both bob-white quail 
and ringnecked pheasants, 

An entirely new idea in the propagation 
of quail will be tried out this season 
through what might be referred to as a 
series of battery brooders extending from 
a brooder house. This system will afford 
an opportunity to brood quail in larger 
grounds than heretofore. 

The Commission plans to do away with 
the use of chickens entirely in the propa- 
gation of pheasants. A ten thousand egg 
capacity incubator is being secured to- 
gether with fifty colony brooder houses 
for pheasant work. 

At the State Wild Turkey Farm a 
brooder house capable of brood'ng 2400 
turkeys during the season is now being 
constructed. 

If funds permit, improvements will also 
be started at the Jordan State Game Farm 
in Lawrence County for the 1933 season. 


PHEASANT HENS CHANGING SEX? 

A local game breeder has presented to 
Game Protector E. W. Stucke, of Phila- 
delphia, a four year old Mongolian hen 
pheasant which since the moult of last 
summer has gradually developed the color 
characteristics of a cock pheasant. The 
head and entire neck, including the white 
ring, are similar to a cock pheasant, but 
it has not developed the red cheek wattles 
of the cock. This bird also has one cock 
tail feather and a sprinkling of cock 
feathers over the rest of its plumage. 

Mr. Stucke has also another hen pheas- 
ant, history unknown (as it was picked 
up a year ago last October in a crippled 
condition and nursed along), which has 
also developed a similar color phase, but 
not to such a marked degree. 









































He proposes to keep these birds under 
observation to see if they will develop 
even more marked male characteristics, 
at least in plumage. 

This change in the secondary sexual 
characters of domestic poultry is by no 
means novel, even the primary sexual 
characters have been known to change. 
A chicken rooster, at first apparently nor- 
mal in every way, has been observed not 
only to change its secondary sexual 
characters, but finally even to lay eggs, 
The sex reversal is caused by a disturbance 
of the endocrine glands. 

But it will be interesting to watch these 
two pheasants and see just how far the 
sexual modifications will go in their case. 


MARSH HAWK KILLS PHEASANT 


While running his trap line on Decem- 
ber 30, Fred Magner, Mercer, R. D. 4, 
noticed a hawk dart down to the ground, 
apparently to kill someth’ng. So he went 
over in that direction, and when he got 
nearer the hawk flew away. But in ex- 
amining further he found a ringneck hen 
at the edge of a hollow log, apparently 
just killed, as it was bleeding and still 
quite warm. 

He set a trap by the carcass. and return- 
ing an hour later he found a Marsh Hawk 
caught by one leg. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN PHEAS- 
ANT PROPAGATION 


At a conference held by officials of the 
Game Commission and Pennsylvania State 
College recently, definite plans were 
adopted for another year’s research work 
in game bird propagation. This work will 
cover all phases of propagating ring- 
necked pheasants, wild turkeys, bob-white 
quail and ruffed grouse. 








Game Commission. 


Bear Cub and Dog Engage in Friendly Bout 
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NON-RESIDENT HUNTER FINDS 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT AS 
WELL AS PLENTY OF GAME 

IN PENNSYLVANIA 


“Enclosed please find my game 
report as per regulations: one buck 
. deer, 8 points, dressed out 121. lbs. 
._I wish to thank you, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and all the members 
of your game protection forces, for 
a most wonderful time, gracious 
and courteous treatment by ll. 
They were efficent, painstaking, 
but courteous. I do not mind sub- 
mitting to search, when the men 
are so courteous, One even went 
so far as to see if the horns had 
beén screwed in (to my amuse- 
ment). To the honest huntsman, 
it means more and better game for 
the next year and helps rid the 
fields of obnoxious illegal hunters, 
who shoot at ‘anything that moves,’ 
thus endangering the lives of other 
hunters. Again let me thank you 
all for a most wonderful outing.” 
—Julian A. Gehring, M. D., 24 W. 
59th St., New York City, N. Y. 














REPORT OF YOUR GAME KILL 
IMPORTANT TO YOU 


Send in your report of game killed— 
this is even more important to you and 
your fellow sportsmen than to the Game 
Commission. Besides its bearing on other 
pressing matters, the Commission has to 
depend largely on these reports in decid- 
ing whether to assign game to your 
county for restocking. If it is known 
that your section had plenty of game 
the year before, and now there is report 
of a very light kill, why should the Com- 
mission suppose that game in that terri- 
tory was very much thinned by this sea- 
son’s hunting? 

Either mail in your report at once, or 
hand it to your game protector or the 
nearest deputy, and he will forward it 
immediately. 


NEW LECTURER APPOINTED 


Randolph H. Thompson, of Lock Haven, 
a native of Clinton County, Pennsylvania, 
was recently appointed as a lecturer in 
the Bureau of Education of the Game 
Commission. A forester by profess‘on, 
Mr. Thompson has been active for many 
years in several branches of outdoor ac- 
tivities. He was one of the organizers 
of the Clinton County Fish and Game 
Association, and held various offices there- 
in over a term of years. He has hunted, 
fished, and trapped since boyhood. 

Mr. Thompson was at one time a Tech- 
nical Assistant in the United States For- 
est Service in the Rocky Mountain D‘s- 
trict. He was Assistant Chief of Plan- 
ning in the Greater Pennsylvania Council 
in 1932. 
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Game Commission. 


Part of Beaver Display in Environmental Exhibit 


SPEAKS AT FORESTRY SCHOOL 


Three very fine talks were given the 
boys of the State Forest School at Mont 
Alto during January. 


Dr. Wm. H. Moore, Vice-President ot 
the Board of Game Commissioners spoke 
on “Game Administration in Pennsyl- 
vania,"”” and Harry VanCleave, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Predatory Animals 
told of his many experiences as a trapper 
and woodsman. His talk also was illus- 
trated with mot‘on pictures of Pennsyl- 
vania’s mammals. 


Dr. Thos, E. Winecoff of the Bureau 
of Education presented the subject ‘Our 
Birds in Relation to Forests,” illustrated 
with motion pictures. 

On February 13, W. Gard. Conklin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Refuges and Lands 
will complete the series of talks by pre- 
senting the subject ‘“‘Acquisition of Game 
Lands and Their Management.” under 
which he will bring out a very important 
point wh‘ch most persons forget—that is 
the importance of mammals to the forest. 


This series of talks was fostered by 
Professor J. A. Ferguson, of State College, 
who is Superintendent of the Forest 
School at Mont Alto. 


A C. Morton, of Wesleyville, Pa., killed 
a buck in Norwich Township, McKean 
County, in the hoof of which was em- 
bedded the top of an aluminum thermos 
bottle. It had cut the skin all the way 
through except three-quarters of an inch 
on front side of leg. 








EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Educational activities of the Game 
Commission increased considerably 
during December and January. Dur- 
ing the two months, 53 lectures, il- 
lustrated with motion pictures, were 
presented before a total of 15,339 
persons, 

In addition, motion pictures only 
were consigned to 30 different meet- 
ings throughout the State, where 
they were viewed by 11,896 persons, 
principally school children, 











PROSECUTIONS 


During January officers of the 
Game Commission brought 172 pros- 
ecutions, There were many cases 
of deer killed in closed season. 
Other violations included hunting 
without license, illegal trapping and 
killing small game, particularly rab- 
bits, in closed season. 











DEER KILLED BY FARMERS 


Only one deer was killed on ac- 
count of damage to farm property 
in January. This deer was killed 
in Tioga County while damaging 
winter wheat, Last January farin- 
ers killed seven deer for farm pro- 
tection. 
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Photo by M. J. Farabaugh. 


Posted land may attract game. But, it also attracts weasels and other vermin 
which destroy not only that game, but poultry and other domestic fowl, 


as well. 


FREELAND CLUB SPONSORS SUCCESS- 
FUL BOYS’ CONTEST IN TRAPPING 
VERMIN 


For the sixth season the Luzerne 
County Game and Fish Conservation As- 
sociation, of Freeland, is sponsoring a 
boys’ contest in trapping vermin. 

This annual contest not only stops that 
much more vermin from destroying game, 
but inevitably calls the attention of older 
men to the importance of keeping vermin 
in check, and, of all things, it gives the 
boys themselves invaluable training in 
the ideals and methods of game conserva- 
tion,— besides putting them in the way 
of earning more spending money, from 
bounties paid by the Game Commission, 
as well as the prizes awarded by the As- 
sociation, 

The prizes offered are on a very gener- 
ous scale, beginning with a No. 1 jump 
trap for each piece of vermin caught, with 
added valuable prizes for those having 
the highest records for the entire season. 

Last season’s total included 207 weasels, 
11 mink, and 6 foxes. And the record 
so far this trapping season is far higher. 

The Association holds semi-monthly 
meetings at Freeland with the boys who 
are entered in the contest present, when 
through the courtesy of Game Protector 
John Spencer, of West Hazleton, affidavits 
are issued to the boys free of charge, 

The West Hazleton Gun and Game 
Club also has set out seventy-five traps 
to rid the nearby mountainsides of ver- 
min and to man the traps in the proper 





way a force of twenty-two members look 
after the same. 

In addition to this work the members 
have placed more than one _ thousand 
pounds of feed on the hillsides for the 
game to feed on during the winter months. 


TRAPPING CONTEST 


The Tamaqua Fish & Game Associat‘on, 
of Tamaqua, is sponsoring a weasel trap- 
ping contest, open to anyone residing 
within the territory bounded by No. 11 
Colliery on the east, Brockton on the 
west, south to the Blue Mountair, and 
north to Mahanoy Tunnel, south of road 
from Parkway Inn to Lakeside, in the 
Locust Valley east of Moss Glen Road, 
in Haute Valley to Carbon-Schuylkill 
Line, in Quakake Valley to Carbon- 
Schuylkill Line, and in Owl Creek Valley 
to Carbon-Schuylkill Line. 


Three useful prizes will be awarded to 
the three persons having the highest total 
for the season. Contest closes at end of 
the trapping season, and awards will be 
made April 1st. Prizes will be displayed 
in Hoffman’s Taxidermist Window. All 
contestants must register with the Secre- 
tary of the Association to be eligible for 
prizes. 

The ordinary fiat board spring rat trap 
tacked to side of a stump makes a de- 
sirable trap, as it will not injure game. 
Traps must be tagged with owner’s name. 
Any other information will be gladly 
given by applying to the Secretary. 





























SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS ALLOWED 


ON PREDATORY ANIMALS FOR THE 
MONTH OF JANUARY, 1933 
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Delaware ........ 0 1 25 0 29.00 
ME dedtedeaceace 0 11 235 0 279.00 
i Beene er er eet 0 0 938 0 938.00 
to, ae ere 0 101 413 0 817.00 
WRG | -s datnecces 0 0 123 0 122.0 
PYGREME =. caccecs 0 50 64 0 264.00 
Fultem: .cccvccvcce 2 44 3 0 237.00 
i, ee ee 0 5 73 0 93.00 
Huntingdon ...... 2 46 187 0 401.00 
IEdtanG - c.ccccces 0 42 660 6 £28 .00 
Jefferson ........ 0 10 388 0 428.0 
SURIREE: asc cscce 1 17 43 0 126.00 
Lackawanna ..... 0 31 133 0 257.00 
Lancaster ....... 0 22 248 0 336.00 
Lawrence ........ 0 1 374 0 878.00 
Lebanon ......... 0 8 98 0 1°0.00 
LOB scscdesevs 0 9 132 0 168.00 
RE as ecko ee 3 73 574 0 911.00 
Lycoming ....... 3 87 142 0 525.00 
Meas: 6. ie 48 3 603 1 620.00 
Mercer 6. ccecssae 1 0 548 0 583 .00 
Gare ee 2 29 41 0 187.00 
Monroe 6 28 167 1 374.00 
Montgomery ..... 0O 17 157 0 225.00 
PEOMTOEP. 6 s.cccccne 0 1 59 0 63.00 
Northampton ee 0 20 127 0 2417.00 
Northumberland .. 0 12 128 0 176.00 
i Sr Pree 0 33 835 0 217.00 
Philadelphia ..... 0 4 37 0 43.00 
a Rr On 5 36 K7 0 276.00 
ee eee Tr 0 10 471 0 511.00 
Schuylkill ....... 0 57 467 0 695.00 
BORE = cc tictntees 0 13 64 0 112.00 
ra 4 91 683 0 1,107.00 
Sullivan ......... 0 17 65 0 1°3.00 
Susquehanna ..... 0 148 247 0 839.00 
a 0.450 0b0 on 2 20 390 1 505.00 
WE. geccesansen 0 30 43 0 173.00 
VeEBANRO cccccese 0 1 349 0 353.00 
EG. seonsenat 0 0 407 0 407.00 
Washington ..... 0 | 217 0 245.00 
MEF) Sicb aa dea 3 56 103 0 372.00 
Westmoreland ... 0 57 731 0 959.00 
WYO i caxdces 1 55 186 0 421.00 
WOE © 5 vatoesacees 0 35 188 0 328.00 
., | joa eor 41 2.001 18,972 5 $27,616.00 

Number of claims for the month, 7,785. 








SEASON ON MINK, 
OPOSSUM, SKUNK, 
OTTER AND MUSKRATS 
CLOSES FEBRUARY 28, 
SEASON ON RACCOONS 
CLOSED DECEMBER 31. 
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TRAGEDY IN BEAVER COLONY 


Game Protector Ralph McCoy reports 
that recently a trapper in Mifflin County 
found a beaver caught by a tree it had 
itself felled. 

By all indicat’ons, when the tree fell, 
it lodged against another tree and in 
some way jumped off the stump and 
pinned the beaver by the tail to the 
ground. The butt of the tree had caught 
him in the center of the tail and far 
enough up to be a hopelessly secure hold. 

Mr. McCoy went out to examine and 
photograph the unusual occurrence as 
soon as he heard of it, but the carcass 
was already too badly decomposed for 
photographing. But the evidence of the 
peculiar accident was unmistakable. The 
ground in reach of the beaver showed 
that he had made a desperate struggle to 
release himself before he starved to 
death — 


Harold Carroll, Game Refuge Keeper 
at Dunbar, states that he and John L. 
Golden saw a robin on State Game Lands 
No. 51, November 16th that had a white 
back, white tail and wh.te wings. 





FOX TRAPPING HINTS 


Never be in a hurry in making a 
fox set. See that everything looks 
natural after completing set. 


Bait hung for foxes is rarely suc- 
cessful. Scatter well on the ground 
in small pieces. 


Make your fox beds in old fields 
near the woods, as the fox is easier 
caught in such beds than beds made 
in open places back in the forest. 


In making a (blind) trail set, al- 
ways cover the trap with the same 
material that was removed when 
cutting the hole for trap. 


When visiting traps set in trails, 
always step over traps. Never walk 
around traps in trails. 


Do not stake traps fast for the 
fox. Use drag or grapple so as to 
allow the fox when caught to get 
away from set and trap can be re- 
set in the former place. 


Do not set traps in holes in the 
ground, Save the rabbits. 


Do not spit, or leave any more 
human scent around fox set than 
is absolutely necessary. 


For the fox set, have your traps 
well boiled and do not handle with 
your hands more than necessary. 


Visit your traps every morning if 
possible and save pelts and suffering 
for trapped animals. (The Act of 
May 24, 1923, Sec. 703, provides 
that traps must be visited every 
thirty-six hours, unless prevented by 
sickness or storm.) 
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THE GOSHAWK NESTS EARLY 


Some birds, especially hawks and owli, 
nest much earlier in the season than most 
persons real'ze. For example, the Canada 
Jay, or “Whiskey Jack’s,” nest was not 
found for generations, for the simple rea- 
son that even on the Arctic Circle the 
young were full-fledged and flying around 
like their parents before men supposed 
it warm enough for any bird to begin 
nest-bu‘lding. This species has been 
found nesting near the Arctic Circle when 
the thermometer was still 10 to 15 de- 
grees below zero. 














Game Commission. 
Remains of Small Mammals and Birds 
Taken From Goshawk Nest. 


Though not so early-nesting as the 
Canada jay, many men looking for the 
goshawk’s nest miss it—and the bounty 
on old and young—because they do not 
look for it early enough. Not less than 
a month from this date, if you are in 
the mountains where the goshawks nest, 
a good woodsman may trace them (as 
one “‘lines’’ a bee tree) by their carrying 
food—preferably grouse-—to their young. 

Here is a photograph of a part of the 
bones of at least 11 grouse and 2 rab- 
bits found on the rim of one goshawk’s 
nest, and there was also an uneaten red 
squirrel and a ch’'pmunk in the nest. 
The finder did not think to look under 
and around the tree for bones,where he 
would probably have found many more. 

Some of the Game Commission field 
men watched another goshawk’s nest for 
a time, while waiting for a photograph, 
and found the parents bringing a ruffed 
grouse every two hours!!! And remem- 
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ber that the old hawks do not eat the! 
own food at the nest—these were on 
what they fed the young ones, 

A number of goshawk nests have becy 
found in the mountains of Pennsylvani.. 
but in most cases they were found only 
because these particular birds were late- 
nesting—for goshawks. 

One man last year just did “get in 
under the wire” of the bounty law, and 
received $20.00 for one old one and thrve 
young. Another man was a few days 
too late for bounty on another old oie 
and a nést of almost half-fledged vouns. 

Get your fieldglasses out not later than 
March ist if you wish to help curb this 
worst enemy of our ruffed grouse,—-to 
say nothing of securing the bounty. 


ANIMAL SCENT FORMULA 


One quart fish oil, one ounce oil of anise, 
one ounce oil of rhodium, and one ounce 
pulverized asafoetida. Mix together in a 
bottle and shake well before using. Th's 
is a good scent for the fox, mink, wild 
cat, and weasel. Do not use on the trap 
for a fox set, but sprinkle some around 
the bait. For the wild cat, mink, and 
weasel, where you have a bait set, you 
can sprinkle some of the scent on the bait 
and bushes nearby. 


GOSHAWK SKINS SENT OUT 


Both the skin of a mature and that 
of an immature goshawk has been sent 
to the Game Protector in each of the 22 
counties where these hawks are at all 
likely to occur, to assist sportsmen in 
identifying these birds. 


COOPERATION 


A large sign hangs in the barber shop 
of Lorraine Shellenberger of Port Royal, 
Pa. It reads: 

‘Don’t forget to report your game kill.” 

It was placed there by Game Protector 
Leon Keiser. Shellenberger gratuitously 
collects the reports and turns them over 
to the Protector. Such cooperation is in- 
deed appreciated. 





BELL YOUR CATS 
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WHY DO DEER DROP THEIR ANTLERS? 


Well, you sure have made a mess of it! 
Better hit the trail for the nearest tele- 
phone and save that “‘fifty.’”’ The speaker, 
“Doc,” had just come up to me as I stood 
in amazement beside my deer, a fine fat 
spec._men,—but without a sign of an ant- 
ler. After listening in silence to several 
such “‘explosons,’’ I stepped forward and 
picked up an antler where the deer fell, 
and another about twelve feet further on— 
two three-point horns. This was in Centre 
County in the fore part of the second week 
of December, 1926. 

A leading taxidermist told me that in 
the season above named a dozen heads 
came in for mounting which had dropped 
their. horns upon being shot. In Centre 
County, about 1900, a friend found him- 
self possessed of two antlers after seizing 
a tame deer by the horns when it came to 
the fence for a tidbit. Another acquaint- 
ance shot a buck two years ago which car- 
ried a single antler. 

The instances cited above are not isolat- 
ed or exceptional. There is every reasou 
to believe that many otherw’se legal bucks 
escape the fate of their horned brethren 
because they have prematurely lost their 
distinguishing headgear, Reports from 
the field are to the effect that in the season 
just closed many heads for mounting were 
shipped with horns tied to the trophy. 

Why do deer occas’onally shed their ant- 
lers when shot, or prematurely? The usual 
time in Pennsylvania is in January or Feb- 
ruary. Opinions differ widely. Many ex- 
perienced hunters and observers affirm 
that an early cold ‘“‘snap’”’ is the cause. 
Then why do deer in parks or other en- 
closures in the same latitude not shed their 
horns at the same time? It is a known 
fact that tame deer shed later than those 
at large. Why do instances occur when 
not preceded by the unusual cold spell? 

Charles H. Eldon, noted naturalist and 
taxidermist, stated, “the new growth 
loosens the old horns and causes drop- 
ping.”” W lliam M. Newsom, in his ‘‘White- 
tailed Deer’’ states, ‘“‘the condition of the 
individual buck and food conditions de- 
termine when he will shed, and how well 
the next set of antlers will develop.” Ern- 
est Thompson Seton says the same th'ng in 
practically the same words. Certain other 
authorities advance the theory that a de- 
terioration of the herd through unbalanced 
sex conditions may possibly be responsiblo. 
That antler growth has a definite relation- 
ship to sex vigor has been demonstrated. 
The gelding operation will cause shedding 
of antlers within a short time, and a sub- 
sequent set is greatly inferior. Many au- 
thorities say “I do not know.’”’ The ques- 
tion is open, your guess may be as good as 
mine. 





The gray squirrel is credited with 
planting most of our nut-bearing 
forest trees. 
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FEED INSECTIVOROUS BIRDS 


Bird-lovers in general, and farmers and 
foresters and orchardists in particular, 
will be glad the Game Commiss’on has 
again appropriated the sum of $25,000 
for winter-feeding the birds. The song 
and insectivorous birds wll, from the na- 
ture of the case, get the bulk of feed put 
out under the appropriation. 

The Game Commission, being charged 
with the respons bility for the song and 
insectivorous birds, as well as game birds, 
put out thousands of dollars worth of 
feed each winter, much of which likewise 
goes to the insectivorous birds. 

But these appropriations will meet only 
a small fraction of the need, and individ- 
ual citizens should -ncrease rather than 
lessen their efforts in feeding the birds 
that stay to brave our winters. Stray indi- 
viduals of many species stay with us all 
winter, Chickadees, Golden-crowned King- 
lets, Myrtle Warblers, Magnolia Warblers, 














Photo by Miss Esther Heacock. 
Bluebird at Nest-Box 


Tree Sparrows, Downy Woodpeckers, 
Robins, and Juncos have been reported 
this winter resident even as far north as 
Erie. Several Bluebirds are spending the 
winter at Summerdale. And by the time 
this issue is in hand many of these species 
will be passing through in numbers on 
their spring migration, for they begin 
migrating much earlier than most persons 
real ze. 

If feed is put out regularly for them 
and in abundance until May, many in- 
dividuals will stop and nest near you, 
instead of continuing on to their usual 
northern nesting grounds. (But put it 
near enough a residence to keep the pesti- 
ferous and ubiquitous crow from getting 
it.) And besides the pleasure from bird 
neighbors, certainly our farms and gar- 
dens and orchards need every bird pos- 
sible if the increasing plagues of injur- 
ious insects are not to ruin the grow:ng 
crops of the State. 





PLANT TREES 








WHERE OUR BIRDS WINTER 


A few stray individuals of many species 
of our song and insectivorous birds re- 
main with us all winter, and somehow 
manage by constant foraging to find 
enough food to survive even the coldest 
weather. And an increasing number of 
good samaritans put out food for such of 
them as come near _ residences. Most 
birds can survive almost any degree of 
cold weather if only they can find enough 
food—even the delicate little Pine Siskin 
is perfectly at home on the Arctic Circle 
at 60 degrees below zero. 

But as everyone knows, all but a very 
small percentage of our song and insecti- 
vorous birds migrate southward for the 
w_nter,—with the food supply probably at 
the bottom of the much discussed prob- 
lem of bird migration. 

Bluebirds, Caidinals, Robins, Doves, 
Kingfishers, and some other hardy birds 
often travel no farther south than Ken- 
tucky or Tennessee for the winter. Wrens, 
Bobolinks, and Blackb‘rds winter largely 
along the Atlantic Coast. Our Orioles go 
to Panama; our Hummingbirds to Brazil; 
many of our Kingbirds to the West Indies 
and Bolivia; most of our Warblers to 
Central Amer’ca; most of the Thrushes 
to Peru and other South American coun- 
tries. Exactly where the Swallows winter 
is their own secret, aS no one so far has 
definitely located their winter home. 

A very small proportion of migrating 
b'rds are seen, either spring or fall, as 
most of their flight is at night and very 
high in air. Something of the speed of 
migrating birds has been found by ob- 
servation with airplane and stop-watches. 
The slower biids fly from 20 to 40 miles 
an hour, but scientific observation has 
shown two different species of Swifts in 
India flying at the rate of nearly 200 
m-_les per hour. 





BONAPARTE’S WEASEL VISITS GAME 
COMMISSION 

A live Bonaparte’s Weasel in white 
pelage (its winter coat; in summer it 
turns to brown) was sent to the Game 
Commission recently to have motion pic- 
tures taken of it. This species which is 
much smaller than the larger common 
weasel is not nearly so destructive to 
game b'rds and animals. In fact its small 
size prevents its chasing any but the 
smaller rodents as a rule. Nevertheless, 
comparatively speaking, it is just as fero- 
cous and bloodthirsty as its larger cousin. 
This particular weasel’s name is ‘Jack.’ 
On the little express box in which it came 
there is the wording: ‘“‘My name is Jack. 
I’m hungry. Feed me. There is meat in 
the tobacco can na‘led on the side of the 
box.”’ 





Game management in Pennsyl- 
vania is big business. It pays $16.00 
return for every dollar spent. 
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BEAR CUBS BORN FIRST OF 
JANUARY 

A hibernating bear was found dur- 
ing the 1982 deer season in Deloy 
‘Hollow, on the headwaters of 
Hunt’s Run, Cameron County, by 
Ab Zwald, a locai hunter. 

Game Protector Cecil Marsh in- 
spected the den on December 23rd, 
and again on January 5th. On the 
latter date he found the bear had 
at least two cubs, which appeared 
from their size and activity—to be 
more than a week old. 

This is probably the earliest date 
ever reliably reported of the birth 
of bear cubs, 











CANNED GROUNDHOG 


Don’t throw cans in the woods, says 
William R. Smith, of Saltsburg, Pa. Last 
summer while walking through the woods 
a friend of his saw something moving in 
the brush, investigated and found a 
groundhog with a salmon can over its 
head. He brought it to Mr. Smith and 
the men cut the can off. The animal was 
almost exhausted. They fed and watered 
it. Soon it was able to travel, and they 
let it go. 

The next day Mr. Smith’s friend 
(Charles Waddell) was back in the woods 
again and found another groundhog try- 
ing to can itself. He cut the can off its 
head also but it was too far exhausted, 
and died. Perhaps many other animals 
have died this way. Who knows? At 
any rate, if you find any cans lying in the 
woods, remove them, or if you can’t con- 
veniently do that, bury the can or at 
least shut the lid. And don’t throw any 
cans in the woods yourself. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
from 
U. S. Gazette of Nov. 18, 1832 


We are glad to perceive that the citi- 
zens of Bucks County are giving heed 
to the preservation of game. The last 
two winters have been fatally destructive 
to the partridges. Few of that fine species 
of bird are to be seen and, if sportsn.en 
attack them more, there is no doubt but 
they will rout them completely. We hope 
that there will be a general forbearance 
with reference to the partridge. Let us 
encourage their growth and we shall be 
repaid by purchasing them a few seasons 
hence at 50 cents per dozen. 


RABBITS FURNISH MUCH MEAT 


Something like 80% of the hunters in 
Pennsylvania—that is, more than a half 
million persons—hunt rabbits. As the 
average kill is over three million a year, 
this means, besides the sport, at least six 
million pounds a year of rabbit meat,—a 
decidedly important addition to the food 
production of the Commonwealth, 

Besides the native stock, the Game Com- 
mission has for the past six years pur- 
chased and distributed in the State an 
average of 59,000 cottontails a year. 
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TUSKED RABBIT 


On November 11, 1932, Mr. Alfred H. 
Smith, of Steelton (who has since died), 
killed a cottontail rabbit near Steelton 
with quite long tusks. Mr. Jess Haffley 
brought the head to the Game Commis- 
sion and the skuli has been prepared and 
preserved. 

One of the upper tusks is one inch long 
and curves backward and outward to 
make practically a complete circle. The 
other upper tusk is three-fourths of an 
inch long and curves backward and out- 
ward to make an almost complete 
circle Unfortunately, one lower tusk had 
been broken off, but the remaining one is 
seven-e ghts of an inch long, compara- 
tively thick, crosses to the opposite side, 
and sets almost horizontally at an angle 
of approximately 115 degrees with the 
opposite jaw. 


Game Commission. 


Tusked Rabbit 


The lower tusks appear to be a devel- 
opment of the inc‘sors, but the usual 
inc sors are present in the upper jaw,— 
the tusks growing out as extras, in front 
of the incisors. 

Horned cottontails are fairly common, 
sometimes as many as 15 or 16 horns 
growing all over one head. But this is 
the second case ever relably reported 
of a distinctly tusked rabbit. 


WEASEL VS. CROW 


Rupert A. Dewey, of Elk Township, 
Tioga County, reports having heard a ter- 
rible squawking and squalling one night 
in the air over his house. He dressed, 
lighted a lantern, and went out to see 
what was making the noise. It was a 
crow, and fastened to its neck was a 
white weasel. When Mr. Dewey appeared 
the weasel disengaged himself and ran 
into a stone pile. 

Mr. Dewey took the crow to the house 
and placed it outside the back door and 
after a few minutes it flew away ap- 
parently unhurt. 


One of the Reeves Pheasants released 
sometime ago near the new Eastern Peni- 
tentary at Graterford, Montgomery 
County, flew over the high wall a few 
days ago and crashed through a cell win- 
dow. 
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A NEW IDEA IN RABBIT PROTECTIO\ 


Dr. F. R. Knaub, of Chambersburg, re- 
ports a plan he and his friend, Il. D. 
Flinchbaugh, have followed for many 
years to furnish an additional measure cf 
protection to rabbits, whether native or 
stocked. 


With the permission and cooperation of 
the land owner, an old goods box, some- 
thing like three feet cube, is placed in a 
desirable location on a farm. It is set 
against a tree and filled with stones large 
enough to allow a rabbit to crawl around 
between them, then the top is nailed cn 
and a plank on one side removed near thie 
ground just wide enough to give easy 
access for a rabbit. The edges of the box 
are securely bound with wire or hoop- 
iron so as to prevent tearing one opcn 
easily, and the box is wired to the tree 
aga‘nst which it has been placed. Then 
the whole is covered with brush, etc. 


The rabbits in the neighborhood will 
soon learn to go to this protection when 
hard pressed by dogs. And rabbits re- 
stocked, if released near these shelters 
(and only a criminally lazy man or a fool 
releases game near a main traveled high- 
way) will likewise soon be using these 
refuges. 

Of course a pile of old rails or logs 
would protect them about as well from 
dogs. But many hunters who are not 
really unsportsmanlike at heart will] with- 
out a thought tear up such a pile to get 
at a rabbit taking refuge there. But any 
real sportsman will be very unlikely to 
break open such a box—on the face of 
things deliberately placed there, at the 
cost of considerable time and effort; and 
almost any farmer will heartily cooperate 
in the maintenance and protection of such 
refuges on his land if he is consulted 
before plac:ng them. 


Of course all these pains will not stop 
a certain type of vandal with whom we 
are all too familiar. But at least these 
box and stone shelters are a great addi- 
tion to whatever rail-pile and groundhog 
hole refuge the rabbits may already have, 
and fifteen years of actual use has proved 
the plan a very worthwhile gain in pro- 
tecting our rabbits from undue destruc- 
tion. 


Refuge Keeper M. B. Wells, R. D., 
Mehoopany, Pa., reported 44 rob‘ns on 
South Mountain the week of January 1. 





UNPROTECTED BIRDS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Blue Jay Red-tailed Hawk 
English Sparrow Red-shouldered 
ling Hawk 
European Sta: Ming starsh Staite 
Kingfisher Rough-legged 
Buzzard Hawk 
Goshawk Duck Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Pigeon Hawk 

Hawk Barred Owl 
Cooper’s Hawk Great Horned Owl 
Broad-winged Snowy Owl 

Hawk Crow 
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Pennsylvania Black Bears 


F ALL that has been written about 

Pennsylvania’s game, comparatively 

little has been said concerning the 

black bear. Possibly this is be- 
eause so few persons can intelligently as- 
sociate such a creature with so thickly a 
populated and industrial commonwealth. 
Or perhaps Pennsylvania’s white-tailed 
deer have been talked of so much that 
they are considered the only worth-while 
large game animals. 

When it is learned that in a single year 
more black bears were killed in Pennsyl- 
vania than in all the rest of the states 
combined, people begin to wonder. This 
amazing record was established in 1924. 
and has since been almost equaled several 
times. 

It is not remarkable that Pennsylvania 
should harbor such a splendid population 
of bears. Of the twelve million or more 
acres of forest land in the state, much is 
the finest bear country that can be found. 
Vast ridges, marvelous in their wild beauty 
and ruggedness, offer many a haven for 
bruin. 

The coming of the white man spelled 
disaster not only to the bear but for other 
wild life as well. Man needed game for 
food, and at first killed only what he had 
use for. As communities developed, how- 
ever, he sensed more profitable outlets for 
the creatures that he killed. Accordingly, 
his greed grew and grew until he even 
had the Indian kill for him by offering 
desirable articles in exchange for game. 
The gun took the place of the bow and 
arrow. The towns grew, markets were 
established, and game came to be re- 
garded as a staple product to be bought 
and sold along with grain and vegetables. 

As the white man pushed westward the 
Indians disappeared and with them much 
of the game. In 1895, when the Board of 
Game Commissioners was established, 
black bears were very rare in Penrsyl- 
vania. Nevertheless they were accorded 
no protection until 1905, when a closed 
season was established and shooting was 
permitted only from October 1st to March 
Ist. Pennsylvania was the first state to 
enact legislation protecting bears. Besides 
including them on the protected list of 
game animals, the same Act also provided 
for the killing of the creatures when de- 
stroying personal property, or when com- 
ing near the residence of any inhabitant. 
The penalty for killing a bear contrary to 
said Act was $50. 

The same law is in force at the present 
time. There is also a law prohibiting the 
taking of bears through the use of any 
vehicle or artificial light, violation of 
which is punishable by a fine of $500. 


_A bad feature of the law of 1905 per- 
mitted the use of the steel trap and dead- 
fall. In 1911, however, the use of both 
of these dangerous agencies was pro- 
hibited. Not only were they deemed un- 
necessarily cruel devices for catching the 
bears, but on more than one occasion 
hunters were badly injured when they un- 


This is the third of a series of articles on game 
mammals which are being prepared by the editor. 

















knowingly stepped into a large steel-jawed 
trap or deadfall. The law of 1909 re- 
duced the length of the open season to 
three months; namely, October Ist to 
to January Ist. 


By 1912 bears had increased consider- 
ably and were beginning to be regarded 
by the hunter as a creature well worth 
pitting his skill against. Sportsmen ac- 
cordingly demanded additional protection 
for bruin and his tribe, with the result 
that the General Assembly of 1915 reduced 
the open season to two months, October 
15 to December 15, prohibited the use of 
log pens in taking bears, and limited 
the bag, heretofore unlimited, to one bear 
to each hunter. In 1917 a law was 
created establishing a limit of three bears 
for each camp or hunting party. 

By 1919 bears had increased to such an 
extent in some counties that numerous 
complaints of the destruction of sheep 
and beehives were heard. This resulted 


in the Legislature’s giving the Game Com- 
mission authority to provide special rules 
and regulations applying to the taking 
of bears, upon petition of two hundred 
citizens, in counties where conditions 
would warrant such action, 


The Legislature of 1921 prohibited the 
use of any ammunition except single bul- 
lets in killing bears, and reduced the 
season to 1% months, November 1 to 
December 15th. 


As the years passed bears increased still 
more, and in 1923 the bag limit for camps 
and hunting parties was increased from 
three to four. In 1925 the open season 
was changed to November 10th to Decem- 
ber 15th. 


The law of 1925 also provided that only 
cubs over a year old could legally be 
taken. This regulation is still in force. 
In 1927 the season extended from Novem- 
ber 16th to December 15th. 


In 1928 the season included Thursday, 
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Friday and Saturday of each week from 
November ist to November 30th and the 
first fifteen days of December. 


In 1929 bears were legal prey the entire 
month of November and *’rom December 
ist to December 15th. 


Following is a record of bears killed 
over a period of years: 1915, 188; 1916, 
435; 1917, 368; 1918, 387; 1919, 472; 
1920, 420; 1921, 510; 1922, 563; 1923, 
500; 1924, 929; 1925, 470; 1926, 660; 
1927, 321; 1928, 427; 1929, 447; 1930, 
707; and in 1931, 501. It can readily 
be seen from the foregoing figures that the 
creatures have held their own. Of course, 
the kill varies considerably, during certain 
seasons. Sometimes bad weather con- 
fronts the hunter for a week or so, some- 
times bruin is forced to hole up earlier 
than usual, or the creatures are widely 
scattered on account of the lack of natural 
food. 

The black bear, contrary to popular 
opinion, attains quite a large size. Adult 
animals may weigh anywhere from 200 to 
500 pounds, although few exceed 400 
pounds. Authentic records cite the killing 
of a number which have weighed over 500 
pounds, The largest bear on record in 
Pennsylvania weighed 633 pounds. When 
dressed it weighed 538 pounds. It was 
killed near Milford, Pike County, Pa., 
by Norman B. Coykendal of that town. It 
was eight feet in length, measuring from 
tip of nose to tip of tail. 

Bears were perhaps more of a nuisance 
in Pennsylvania during 1929 than in any 
other year. From the time the creatures 
emerged from hibernation until they holed 
up the following winter, the Game Com- 
mission received over two hundred claims 
for bear damage, which included the kill- 
ing of 243 sheep and the destruction of 
379 beehives and hundreds of pounds of 
honey. Under the law in Pennsylvania to- 
day, farmers can be reimbursed for such 
damage. An appropriation of $3,000 is 
set aside for the payment of such claims 
every year. 

Since this law went into effect in 1923, 
to the first of November this year, damage 
claims have been paid for the killing of 
1,090 sheep, 29 cattle, 4 hogs, 7 goats, 
49 poultry, and the destruction of 828 
beehives. 

The sheep-killing habit of bears can- 
not be blamed on the tribe generally. It 
is purely an individual one and in some 
cases may have been brought about 
through lack of natural food. When a 
bear has acquired the sheep-killing habit, 
however, it must be killed. 

During food shortages bears wander 
much in the open and often come down 
into some of the larger towns, where they 
cause much consternation for the moment. 
They have never been known to attack 
or harm any one, however. 

Recently one of the game protectors in 
the bear country wrote me the following: 

“While at my desk one afternoon, tak- 
ing care of some much neglected paper 
work, I answered the telephone to hear 
an excited woman’s voice say, ‘Is this you, 
Mr. Marsh? Well, two bears have my two 
sons up an apple tree in the orchard. My 
God! What can I do? I'm here all alone!” 

“TI knew this woman’s sons were in no 
danger as long as they stayed in the tree. 
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So I said, ‘If you have a gun and can 
shoot it, just fire a couple of shots, which 
will scare the bears away. I will come 
over as quickly as possible.’ 

“To get to this particular farm I had 
to cover abcut five miles of rough road, 
very crooked and a 10 per cent grade. I 
reached the home in about fifteen minutes 
and found the boys in the house. They 
told me the following story. In picking 
apples they had climbed a tree to shake 
down the remaining fruit. While thus 
employed, they were much surprised to see 
a small cub waddle up under the tree and 
start eating the apples. They had quite a 
time throwing more apples to the cub, 
ard were still further amazed to see an 
old bear join the cub in the free lunch. 
Then the boys’ mother discovered the 
situation, and you know the rest.” 

Within three blocks of the central part 
of Williamsport, one of the largest cities 
in the north-central part of the state, as 
many as six bears have been seen at one 
time. They come down out of the moun- 
tains into town, where they ruin many 
fruit trees and upset many a garbage 
can, 

In another county a farmer who stored 
his honey in the kitchen for the night was 
awakened by a great racket. Upon inves- 
tigating he found that three large bears 
had pushed the door open and were eating 
the honey. To get it, they had wrecked 
a lot of furniture and broken many dishes. 

A school teacher living on the outskirts 
of a large town was horrified when she 
looked from her bedroom window one 
night and saw a large bear sharpening his 
claws on a tree near the window. 

At a farm in a neighboring county a 
farmer and his wife went to the fields 
to husk corn, but to their amazement 
discovered a large black bear calmly en- 
gaged in eating corn from one of the 
shocks. The bear scampered off when the 
farmer and his wife apeared. Later in the 
day a woman of the same vicinity, while 
returning from the store, was suddenly 
confronted by his bearship. She turned 
and ran. So did the bear, but in the op- 
posite directicn. You could not tell which 
was frightened more or which ran faster. 

Again, only a few miles from another 
large town a school teacher looked out of 
the window and discovered two large 
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bears playing on the school lawn. When 
the pupils arrived, the creatures amblc. 
leisurely away. 

Many other interesting and amusin: 
incidents have occurred, too numerous {9 
mention. 

As bears became too plentiful in certain 
sections they were trapped and removed 
to more desirable locations. Through such 
restocking activities they have become 
common in sections where they were ex- 
terminated forty years ago. 

There is perhaps no other factor that 
played a more important part in bring- 
ing back the bear in Pennsylvania than 
the system of game refuges. These pro- 
tected areas, scattered throughout the 
state, furnish excellent sanctuaries where 
the bears can live and propagate un- 
molested for all time. 

Not only are bears desirable in Penn- 
sylvania because they furnish so much 
sport for the hunter annually, but they 
are a decided attraction to the thousands 
of tourists who come into the Keystone 
State each year. There are hundreds of 
these people who travel the highways 
through bear country in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of bruin in his natural sur- 
roundings. And sometimes they are re- 
warded, for often the animals cross the 
roads—in fact, every year a number are 
killed by automobiles. To continue our 
history, however: In 1930 the season 
extended the full month of November and 
from December 1st to December 15th, but 
in 1930 changed again to November 10th 
to December 15th. 

Incidentally there was a noticeable de- 
crease in the kill during the past few 
years, and as a result the season was con- 
siderably shortened this year (from No- 
vember 10th to November 30th) and the 
camp limit reduced to three. 

Of course, this decrease does not neces- 
sarily mean that the animals are less 
numerous. Various factors must be con- 
sidered. Last fall roor weather condi- 
tions helped limit the bag. A food scarcity 
during the early spring of 1929 starved 
many cubs to death. But the chief reason 
for the gradual decline may well be attrib- 
uted to the concurrent deer and bear 
seasons which existed prior to this year. 

Records show that about sixty-five per- 
cent of the bears taken each year were 














F. I. Dutlinger. 


Stone Bear Pen—Juniata County First Found About 47 


Years Ago. 
Old. 


At That Time it Had Every Indication of Being 








killed during the deer season. 





Quite 
naturally, too. More men were in the 
woods for one thing, and for another the 


- early snows very often made it easy for 


hunters to track and slay bruin right at 


- the door of his winter home, 


Regardless of cause, however, the Game 


' Commission is not the least bit alarmed 


over the bear situation. It is merely tak- 
ing no chances, A shorter season, or even 


a closed season if necessary, perpetuates 


the sport. Such action by the Game Com- 
mission should never be condemned. 
Pennsylvania will ever be proud of 
effecting the first legislation to protect 
black bears. Certainly these quaint and 


curious creatures, so often called the 


“clowns of the woods,’’ merit all the pro- 
tection we can give them. 


HOW DO BEAVERS SINK THE TIMBERS 
FOR THEIR DAM? 


Somebody is always asking how beavers 
“sink’’ the materials for their dams and 
fasten them so as to make them stay down 
till the accumulating weight of the dam 
above water holds them in place. The 
znswer is two simple words: THEY DON’T. 

If the water were deep there would be 
no need for a dam-—the beaver builds a 
dam only because the water is not deep 
enough, and if you will observe you will 
find the dam is always built on a shallow. 
Consequently, whatever effort is needed is 
not to sink a piece of material, but to get 
it up on top of the foundation. 

So the water gets deep only as the dam 
rises, held down by its own weight. If 
you will measure above and below a fresh 
beaver dam you will find very few inches 
difference—as silt accumulates against the 
dam the bottom level on the upper side 
of course gradually rises. 

Taking timber into winter quarters for 
food is, of course, a wholly different 
matter. 


NO PERMIT NEEDED 

The Board of Game Commissioners is 
receiving mary requests for permits to 
keep fur-bearing animals in captivity 
which have been caught during the pres- 
ent season, 

Live fur-bearing animals, such as rac- 
coons, opossums and skunks, may be re- 
tained in captivity for an indefinite period, 
without a permit, if these animals are 
legally taken during the open season. 
The raccoon is also classed under the law 
as a game animal but is the only game 
that may be kept alive for a longer period 
than thirty days after the season closes. 


AN APOLOGY 


A group of men apparently sorry for 
having committed depredations at a hunt- 
ing camp, apologized by publishing the 
following notice in the local paper, all 
signing their names at the end. “To the 
citizens of Grove Township, Sinnemahon- 
ing, Cameron County: We being not mem- 
bers of Uncle Joe’s Camp, take this means 
to offer our apology for our deeds, actions 
and damages done on July third and 
fourth, while at Uncle Joe’s Camp. 
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LOST DOG! 
Reward! 





white and ticked male 

Small scar and 

Answers to 

name of “Boots.’’ Friendly nature. 

$10.00 reward to any deputy or 

' warden obtaining any information re- 

garding this dog. 

EUGENE KLINE, 
Morris, Pa. 


Liver, 
pointer. Age 7. 
bump over right eye. 











REAL CONSERVATION 

An ardent sportsman has a plan of his 
own to conserve game and it may be used 
by hunters in general in Pennsylvania. 
If he goes afield with gun for rabbits he 
takes five shells with him. The daily 
bag limit of rabbits is five. He doesn’t 
always kill the limit, because he believes 
the number per day and season is entirely 
too large now. He says he knows of one 
family of hunters, six in all, that killed 
120 rabbits the past season. When he 
goes for game birds he takes the number 
of shells according to the bag limit for 
pheasants, wild turkeys and quail. He 
has killed eight deer in ten years and 
uses one cartridge, and that is in the bar- 
rel. He believes that a double barrel rifle 
(two shots) would correct a great deal of 
the promiscuous shooting in the woods 
during the big game season, and so add to 
the safety of the hunters. 


SHOOTING BIRDS BRINGS BIG LOSS 
TO FARMER 


A truck farmer in another state is re- 
ported as having found by painful exper- 
ience that men were really right, after all, 
when they told him birds were his best 
friends. He had sneered at such advice, 
and went on shooting the birds on his 
farm, ‘“‘because they ate strawberries and 
tomatoes.”’ 

But insects increased rapidly on his 
farm, till it became almost impossible to 
raise a crop at all, even with three or four 
times as much insecticides as before. His 
neighbors, however, who welcomed and 
protected the birds, in spite of the slight 
damage they sometimes did to crops, had 
slight trouble with insects,—and at last 
this farmer’s own eyes have convinced 
him that most birds, especially quail, are 
invaluable on a farm. 


The Game Commission broadcasts the 
2nd Thursday of each month from 7:15 to 
7:30 P. M. over WHP, Harrisburg. 





Camping is not permitted on lands 
purchased by the Game Commission; 
not even on those portions open to 
public hunting. 
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EXTENDED FLIGHTS OF HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGES IN SEARCH OF FOOD 


Recently in one of the western states 
a flock of some 200 Hungarian part- 
ridges fiew into a vacant town lot near 
a grain elevator, ate their fill of waste 
grain, and then flew away in a _ body 
toward the south and were seen no more. 

While this is not at all a case of any 
true migration, it shows how when food 
once runs short the Hungarians develop 
a restlessness such that even when food 
is found in abundance again, as in this 
case, they are loath to settle down and 
stay by it. 

This is one more phase of the Hun- 
garian’s readiness to change range for 
reasons we as yet by no means fully 
understand,—a _ disposition that makes 
stocking them a very uncertain under- 
taking. 


WE’LL FEED THEM 


Charles F. Holder, of Beallsville, Pa., 
reports that quail in Washington County 
seem to have come through the four to 
six inches of snow and temperatures of 
15 to 20 degrees below zero in December 
in very good shape and with no noticeable 
losses. 

Quail are in goodly numbers in that 
county, and farmers, hunters and Boy 
Scouts are enthusiastic to keep them so 
if winter feeding and care will accomplish 
it. The popular slogan down there is: 
“You can count on us, we’ll feed them.’’ 

But Mr. Holder reports that while they 
have few hawks and few, if any, foxes, 
roving housecats are a serious threat to 
the quail. Wherever men putt‘ng out feed 
found quail tracks in the snow they found 
cat tracks also. 


‘ 


ANOTHER GOOD PIECE OF WORK 


The Snyder County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion has begun work clearing the lines 
preparatory to the erection of fences for 
their own Wild Life Sanctuary, near 
Beavertown. They not only expect to have 
the pleasure of watching wild life at work 
and at play on this sanctuary and of 
helping preserve and increase it by giving 
it this refuge, but also propose to use it 
for propagation, distributing surplus game 
from it when possible to various parts of 
the county. 

The cost of this splendid enterprise is 
to be borne wholly by the Association, and 
they hope to meet all expenses from the 
membership dues, which have been set 
so low as to allow any sportsmen to take 
part. 





BIENNIAL REPORT AVAILABLE 

The 1931-1932 Biennial Report 
of the Board of Game Commission- 
ers is now available for free distri- 
bution. The secretaries of all 
sportsmen’s organizations have al- 
ready received their copy and there 
is a limited number available for 
other sportsmen who may be inter- 
ested. Not more than one copy will 
be sent to an individual, however. 
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-.. Help Save the 
‘Game 


By 





Controlling Predators 


Cw 


Killing the Stray Cat 


Gwo 


Keeping Your Dog Tied 


GW 


Feeding Game 





Building Bird Boxes 


Cw 


Reporting Violations 


Cw) 


Assisting Your Game Protector 





GW 


-Its Up To You 














